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atque violatae pudicitiae omne ius in flores eoncessum; eamque ex 
Clora Moram vocavit. * * * * Dicit Lactantius in libro Divinarum 
Institutionum Floram feminam magnas ex meretricio quaesisse 
opes, quarum moriens Eomanum populum scripsit heredem, parte 
servata, quae sub annuo faenore praestaretur, ex quo scilicet f aenore 
voluit ut suus natalis dies singulis annis editione ludorum cele- 
braretur; qui ludi PloTales et sacra Floralia a Flora nuncupata 
sunt; quod quia senatui tractu temporis flagitiosum visum est, cum 
timore plebis retractare non posset, ab ipso meretricis nomine argu- 
mentum sumi placuit, ut rei pudendae dignitas adderetur, et inde 
finxerunt Floram floribus praeesse, eamque oportere ludis placare, 
ut fruges cum arboribus aut vitibus bene prospereque florerent. 
Quern colorem secutus Ovidius nympham non ignobilem Zephyro 
nuptam et dotalitio munere ut floribus praeesset accepisse a sponso. 
Qui ludi (ut dicit Lactantius) memoriae meretricis conveniunt. 
Nam omni lascivia et verborum licentia quibus omnis obscenitas 
effunditur, positis flagitante populo a meretricibus vestimentis, 
quae ludis in illis mimorum fungeba<n>tur ofBcio, celebrantur. 

The marked similarities between the passage in the Genealogia 
Deorum and the glosses of the Shepheardes Calendar point to 
Boccaccio as the immediate source of the information about both 
Chloris and Flora. As Professor Mustard has noted, 2 E. K. cites 
" Boccace " on the Graces, and adopts the identification of Bellona 
with Pallas which is found in Boccaccio but not in classical 
authors. I hope to point out in a later study other resemblances 
between the Genealogia Deorum and Spenser's classical mythology. 

Cornelia C. Coulter. 

Vassar College. 



Percy as a Sonneteer 



Thomas Percy's use of the term 'sonnet' in his Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry creates the impression that he treated it 
with much the same ignorant disregard as he did his precious 
manuscript. Yet he had published a regular Spenserian sonnet 
the year before that collection appeared, and he published another 
within a short time. These acknowledged sonnets were not, how- 
ever, his first ventures in that neglected form. Undoubtedly the 
sonnet Occasioned by Leaving B — R — N, July, 1755, published in 
Pearch's Collection, 1770, as by ' J C ' 1 and in the second 

'Mustard, loo. tit., pp. 197-198, citing Gen. Deor. v. 35; p. 202, citing 
Gen. Deor. v. 48. [Professor Mustard also traces E. K.'s knowledge of 
" Theodontius " (p. 197), and of the ' reuerend Andalo ' (p. 195). — Edd.] 
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edition, 1783/ as by the same 'Dr. P ' who wrote the Sonnet 

To a Lady of Indiscreet Virtue. In Imitation of Spenser/ was 
written by Percy, for the latter sonnet had been published as 'by 
the Rev. Mr. Thomas Piercy, Rector of Easton-Maudit in North- 
amptonshire ' in Lloyd's St. James's Magazine in 1764.* The fact 
that these two sonnets and the dedicatory sonnet to The Hermit of 
Warhworth, 1771, are in the somewhat unusual Spenserian form, 
adds to the likelihood that the sonnet of 1755 is correctly attributed 
to Percy. 

Although the last of them has some charming lines, the import- 
ance of Percy's sonnets is wholly historical. They are but a part 
of his well-known interest in earlier English poetry, and they suf- 
fered from the timidity that prevented his becoming an original 
factor in the romantic movement, despite his study of nearly all 
of its literary sources. Written while he was imitating Runic 
poetry, 5 preparing editions of Buckingham and Surrey, 6 gathering 
courage to publish the Reliques, 7 they show that he caught the 
vogue of Milton and Spenser as well as of sonnet-writing. The 
first sonnet pays tribute to Milton in the formidable title, Occa- 
sioned by leaving B — B — N, July, 1755. The Author telling the 
ladies that " he looked upon himself in a worse situation than 
Adam banish 'd Paradise " was enjoined by them to give his reasons 
in verse, and in the simile on which the poem is based, but the 
theme is conventional gallantry of the sort usually expressed in 
couplets or short stanzas. The sonnet To a Lady is an avowed 
imitation of Spenser, though the imitation goes no further than 
the rhyme scheme and the introduction of the monster, Censure, 
modelled — not too faithfully ! — upon Spenser's monsters. The 
third sonnet, addressed to his patroness, the Duchess of Northamp- 
ton, to whom he thus dedicated The Hermit of Warhworth, has the 
same apologetic tone as the preface to the Beliques; it tries to 
bespeak the lady's favour for the ' ancient legendary tale ' which he 
suspects has slight interest ' for the polish'd mind.' Percy evidently 
regarded his sonnets with no more assurance, and by neglecting to 
publish the first one as soon as it was written and when he was 
publishing other poems, he denied himself a more conspicuous 
place than he now holds among the initiators of the sonnet revival. 

1 in, 281. 2 m, 298. 

3 III, 289. It is here ascribed to ' T P .' 

4 m, 363. It is here entitled A Bonnet, After the manner of Spencer. 
Addressed to a Lady. 

5 Five Pieces of Runic Poetry, 1763. 

a Prepared in 1761 and 1763 but destroyed by fire in the publisher's ware- 
house. Nichlos: Lit. Anec. Ill, 753; Lit. Illus. VII, 567; Gaussen: Percy: 
Poet and Prelate, 1908, p. 25. 

7 See preface to the Reliques, 1765. 
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As I have just said, the first quatrain of the sonnet to Elizabeth 
Percy is really charming: 

Dawn in a northern vale wild flowrets grew, 
And lent new sweetness to the summer gale; 
The Muse there found them all remote from view, 
Obscur'd with weeds, and scattered o'er the dale. 

Were the whole poem of equal quality, Percy would be a more 
important sonneteer, but to have written always so, he must have 
been a poet as well as an antiquarian, and he must have looked 
with less condescension on the beauties of old poetry. The truth 
is, of course, that he had no originality of any sort ; he was only a 
sensitive barometer of the literary tendencies of his time. By 
happy accident and the insistence of friends he gave a tremendous 
impetus to romantic poetry, but he was incapable of responding 
creatively to the poetic inspiration he helped to bring to others. 

Clarissa Rinaker. 

University of Illinois. 



A Correction 



My article on " The Authorship of MacFlecknoe," in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, xxxiii, 449, misstates the number of lines in the Satyrs 
upon the Jesuits. The error does not invalidate the argument, 
but I take occasion here to correct it. The number of lines in the 
Satyrs upon the Jesuits, exclusive of the Prologue, is 1650, not 
1034; and the total number of lines in Oldham exclusive of the 
Pindarics is 7251, not 6635. Accordingly, ' 12 ' in the last line of 
the text on p. 455 should be %' and in Note 8 < 34 ' should be ' 37 ' 
and '18' should be '28.' In Note 4, also, '1100' should be 
' 1716.' The rest of the note, however, holds after this correction, 
as does the argument as a whole. jj jr b elden 

University of Missouri. 



BRIEF MENTION 



Edward Young's Conjectures on Original Composition. Edited 
by Edith J. Morley (Modern Language Texts: English Series; 
General Editor, W. P. Ker. Manchester, At the University Press ; 
London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1918). The pur- 
pose of an incidental reference in this periodical (MLN, xxxn, 
189) was to minimize the tendency to neglect this essay in discus- 
sions of essential principles of literary style and authorship. It 
was not known then (March, 1917) that another edition of the 
Conjectures was so soon to follow Professor Brandl's of 1903 
(Jahrbuch der deut. Shahespeare-Gesellschaft, xxxix) ; but Dr. 
Steinke's edition (1917) was already in the press, and as promptly 



